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Battle For Control 


Of European Skies 


Intensified Air Warfare Seen as 
Prelude to Anglo-American 
Invasion of Continent 


KNOCK-OUT BLOW AT LUFTWAFFE 


Our Air Forces Seek to Engage Nazi 
Fighters in Combat in Bid for 
Complete Air Supremacy 


Since the latter half of February, 
the battle of the skies over Europe has 
entered a new and decisive stage. This 
new stage is seen everywhere as the 
prelude to invasion. The American 
and British air forces have undertaken 
to come to life-and-death grips with 
the German Luftwaffe in order to in- 
sure for the Allies not merely air su- 
periority over Europe, but absolute 
supremacy. The objective of the pres- 
ent drive is no less ambitious than 
the destruction of Germany’s great 
armada of fithter planes and thus to 
deprive the Nazis of the power to de- 
fend themselves from the air once the 
invasion of the continent is under- 
taken. 

Never in all history has anything 
compared in fierceness to the present 
battles of the skies. The last three 
weeks have seen the tempo of the air 
struggles increase and the character 
of the battles change. In this battle, 
the United States Army Air Forces 
are playing an increasingly important 
role. During the first week of March, 
wave after wave of giant American 
bombers—Flying Fortresses and Lib- 
erators—penetrated to the very heart 
of the Nazi empire, dropping thou- 
sands of tons of bombs and incendi- 
aries upon Berlin. Fires which could 
be seen as far away as Holland—more 
than 250 miles distant—engulfed the 
once-proud Nazi heartland. 


Doom of Luftwaffe 


In daylight, and for periods lasting 
noon until late afternoon, the 
American bombers flew over Berlin. 
Protected all the way by the efficient 
fighter planes of the Eighth Air Force, 
the bombers picked off targets which 
had escaped the repeated night bomb- 
ings of the Royal Air Force. If these 
raids over Berlin are the most 
Spectacular of the air battles of recent 
weeks, they are by no means the only 
ctive raids. Systematically and 
with mathematical precision, our air 
its are seeking to bring about 

the doom of the Luftwaffe. 
present aerial offensive must ac- 
tomplish three objectives if it is to 
drive the Luftwaffe from the skies. It 
must destroy as many German fighter 
Planes in combat and on the ground as 
it can. Secondly, it must obliterate 
the factories which produce the planes, 
Many parts, and the sources of 
‘Miterials for the planes. Thirdly, the 
S manpower upon which 
German air power depends must be 

EMO ed or destroyed. 
pattern for the realization of 
three objectives is clearly seen 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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A Wartime Duty 
By Walter E. Myer 


Waste is always a bad thing, always indefensible. No one has a moral right 
at any time to waste a scarce material. What one wastes he takes away from 
those who may be in need. The waster is a selfish destroyer, however great his 
possessions may be. 

In time of war the case against the waster is even stronger. He is then a 
recognized public enemy. The whole nation is straining at the task of producing 
goods and services that the war may be won and won as quickly as possible. 
One who wastes any part of this output, who uses more of it than is necessary, 
helps the enemy as much as if he enticed a war worker away from his job. 

We all know that this is true. We do not intend to waste precious products 
of wartime industry. We do not want to help the Germans or the Japanese. 
We do not want to lengthen the war and be responsible for the shedding of the 
blood of fellow Americans. When we are wasteful it is because we are thoughtless. 
To guard against unintended acts of sabotage, therefore, it is well for us to keep 
in mind some of the points at which saving may be practiced and waste eliminated. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

Do not buy a single thing that you do not need. When you are inclined to make 
a purchase stop and ask, “Can I get along about as well without it?” 

Join the clean-plate club. Eat for health and efficiency. Do not waste an 
ounce of food. The nation needs all the food it can produce to win the war and 


help care for the destitute. 


Do not waste electricity. Turn off the light when you leave a room. 

Do not ride a bus or street car when you can as well walk. Public conveyances 
of all kinds are crowded, and every bit of space is needed during rush hours. 

Do not overheat the house or your room. Keep windows closed as much as 
possible. Use hot water sparingly. Remember that fuel is scarce. 

Do not throw away articles of food which can be saved. 

Do not drive a car when it is not necessary to do so. Drive carefully. Keep 
the tires properly inflated. 

Save clothing. Take care of what you have and do not be ashamed to wear 
last year’s suits or dresses. 

Work in a victory garden, either your own or another. Offer your services 
if they are needed to keep garden products or other crops from wasting. 

Help solve the manpower problem by engaging in any useful work you find to do. 


Justice Department 


Strikes At Cartels 


Action Against Big International 
Chemical Trust Seen as New 
Drive on Monopolies 


RAISES PROBLEMS FOR POSTWAR 
Opinion Divided as to Best Method 
of Dealing with Businesses 
Operating Abroad 


The United States Department of 
Justice has filed a suit against two 
powerful corporations, one an Amer- 
ican company and the other British, 
charging that they are violating the 
antitrust laws of the United States. 
The American company is E. I. duPont 
de Nemours, commonly called DuPont, 
and the English company is Imperial 
Chemical Industries, or the I. C. I. 
Both companies are makers of chem- 
ical products. 

The charge is that these companies 
decided to work together instead of 
competing, that they divided the world 
into regions, with the understanding 
that DuPont should sell its products in 
certain areas and keep out of the 
others, leaving the remaining terri- 
tories to I. C. I. The companies are 
said to have agreed upon prices to be 
charged for their products, to have ex- 
changed information about processes 
of manufacture, and to have made the 
patents of each available to the other. 

It is alleged that deals similar to this 
were made before the war with Ger- 
many’s big chemical company, I. G. 
Farben, and that these three com- 
panies, acting together, controlled a 
large share of the world’s chemical 
production, that they were able to 
avoid competition and to set the prices 
which should be paid for chemical 
goods, 

International Trusts 


An arrangement of this kind, by 
which companies in different nations 
combine into one big organization, or 
by which they come to understandings 
and work together, is called a cartel 
(pronounced kar-tell’). The term “car- 
tel” may also be used to denote a com- 
bination of companies within a single 
nation, though in the United States the 
term “trust” is usually used in the 
case of a purely domestic combination, 
while international trusts are called 
cartels. 

In Europe tartels are popular. Gov- 
ernments ordinarily endorse them. In 
Germany, for .example, the various 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of chemicals are encouraged to com- 
bine into a few big organizations. 
The same is true of the companies en- 
gaged in the making of steel or elec- 
trical goods, and of those in other 
fields. These big German organiza- 
tions then tend to become worldwide by 
combining with or forming working 
arrangements with the companies of 
other countries. 

Before the war the cartel movement 
was making rapid headway. Alto- 
gether 56 international cartels were 

(Continued on page 3) 
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FIGHTING FRENCH POSTER BY NATACHA CARLU 


The French underground awaits the day of invasion 


Points of View 


What Authors and Editors Are Saying 


(The ideas expressed in these col- 
umns should not be taken to represent 
the views of the editors of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER.) 


The Maquis 


Scattered throughout the hills of 
France are a quarter of a million 
young Frenchmen, some of them mere 
boys, banded together in an organiza- 
tion known as the Maquis. They take 
their name from the bush or wilder- 
ness in which they live. The ma- 
jority of them have left their homes 
and villages in order to avoid the labor 
draft for Nazi war factories. Each 
is pledged to observe 10 iron-clad 
rules. He must swear to work un- 
tiringly against the Germans, to be- 
come a volunteer soldier in the army 
of the Fighting French, to sever all 
connections with family and friends, 
to expect no salary or means of sub- 
sistence, to accept the orders and dis- 
cipline of the organization. “Every 
man of the Maquis is an enemy of 
Marshal Petain and of the traitors 
who obey his orders,” is one of the 
articles of the manifesto. 

All political differences have been 
submerged in the interest of the com- 
mon purpose of working for the libera- 
tion of France. No racial, religious 
intolerance is permitted among the 
members of the Maquis. . “Tolerance 
is one of France’s most beautiful vir- 
tues. Not only will the Maquis respect 
the faith and opinions of their com- 
rades but they will also be devoted 
friends, brothers-in-arms.” 

The Maquis are daily carrying out 
acts of sabotage against the Nazis. 
But more important, they are pre- 
paring for their big job when the day 
of invasion comes. Through their 
secret radios they keep in close touch 
with other underground organiza- 
tions and with French authorities out- 
side of France. Helene Gordon Lazar- 
eff, writing in the New York Times 
Magazine, tells of one unit of these 
Frenchmen, in their hide-out in the 
French Alps: 

They were all thinking of the minute 
when through their primitive radio equip- 
ment they would hear the news of the 
invasion. Every one of them had learned 
what to do and what not to do on that 
day. Every one of them had his own job 
outlined and clear in his mind: a brid 
across the valley, the route Nationale 


XX, the telephone wires of Thonon, the 
power station up in the mountains, a 


large garage, a railroad track ... They 
knew what to do about every one of 
those. They were not frightened, they 
were impatient. 

On the wall the heavy letters of a 
small notice stood out, black, and urgent: 

“The day of the "5 > repare for 
the ultimate combats. Hitler’s gangsters 
will try to stop Frenchmen from fighting 
for the liberation of their country. Ger- 
man edicts are ready: men between 18 
and 60 years of age will be ordered to 
concentration camps. Machine guns will 
watch over them. Frenchmen who have 
escaped deportation, do not obey the 
a of the enemy. Your life is at 
stake.” 


Republican Challenge 


“If the Republicans become con- 
vinced that they can win with anybody, 
they may insure Mr. Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion in November.” This is the con- 
clusion of Stanley High, veteran po- 
litical commentator, former adviser 
to President Roosevelt and now a 
strong opponent of the administra- 
tion, in an article, “Will the Repub- 
licans Re-elect F. D. R?” which ap- 
pears in the March 11 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. High contends that the great- 
est danger confronting the Republican 
party today is the conviction that the 
tide is running so strongly against 
the President that 1944 is bound to be 
a Republican year, no matter who the 


Ww. Ww. 
Convention scene—Will the Republicans 
nominate a forthright candidate with a 
clear-cut program? 





candidate is. “What the Republicans 
have to beat, more than Mr. Roose- 
velt, is the creeping paralysis such a 
belief inevitably induces,” he says. 
“What seems to me to be needed of 
them, to win, is the cleansing, creative, 
forthright consequences which might 
accrue from the realization that they 
can lose.” To think that they can 
win by being “agin” the administra- 
tion is pure wishful thinking, says 
Mr. High. He continues: 


The developing issue in the Republican 
party is between those who believe that 
the party has something to offer in the 
nation and, win or lose, should forth- 
rightly offer it, and those who are per- 
suaded that this is a Republican year 
anyway. ... 

‘o conclude that the country is now in 
such a frame of mind [to accept anybody] 
may be forgivable in a party so long out 
of power as the Republican. But it seems 
to me to indicate an incredible misap- 

raisal of what, politically, has happened 
in the country in the past eleven years 
and of the odds which, in Mr. Roosevelt, 
the party is up against. More important, 
it indicates an incredible failure to com- 
prehend that the Republicans have been 
coming back because something new has 
been added. That something new, in this 
instance, is new blood, new forthright- 
ness, a new belief that the past eleven 
years cannot and should not repealed, 
and a new determination to make some- 
thing out of it that will endure and be a 
fit part of the American future. 


GI Education 


In order to train men quickly to 
become specialists in scores of differ- 
ent fields, the Army and Navy have 
developed revolutionary techniques in 
education. Walter Adams, writing in 
Better Homes and Gardens, asks 
whether these techniques will not 
greatly alter our entire educational 





The armed forces are revolutionizing edu- 
cational methods 


procedures. “Can Our Schools Teach 
the GI Way?” is the title of his chal- 
lenging article. 

In teaching foreign languages, the 
Army and Navy have accomplished re- 
sults in a few weeks which the schools 
have not achieved in three or four 
years. By the use of phonograph rec- 
ords with guide books, the students 
are made to think in the language 
they are learning, not in English and 
then translating the words to the new 
language. Movie films have become 
widely used in teaching all sorts of 
technical subjects. Mr. Adams specu- 
lates on the possible revolutionary ef- 
fects upon future educational prac- 
tices: 


In streamlining their teaching, the 

armed forces have corrected the time- 
honored but questionable educational 
practice of shoveling all students into 
pretty much the same mill regardless of 
their aptitudes and intellects. By means 
of a new series of more than 200 compre- 
hensive aptitude tests, they have screened 
out of some 11,000,000 men the young- 
sters best able to profit from a technical 
education and sent them to college, ex- 
penses paid. They have sent others to 
technicians’ schools; others to officer-can- 
didate schools; others to special-training 
troops. ... 
The result of this trail blazing by our 
armed forces may be profound. It’s likely 
that one day there’ll be physicians, psy- 
chologists, and physiologists to diagnose 
your child’s aptitudes and capacities. 
Schools will not iy to make engineers out 
of artists. They'll stimulate the quick to 
learn and speed them along, instead of 
holding them back in a system geared to 
keeping the lunkheads in school until 
they’re 16. ‘ 

One thing is certain: the old education 
isn’t enough; we must improve it this 
way or some other. 


—— 


Week in Congress 


During the week ending March 1}, 
Congress took the following action on 
important national problems: 


Monday, March 6 


Senate not in session. 

House took up the bill which amends 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act tp 
provide control of certain animal and 
plant pests and diseases, and gives aid 
to the Farm Credit and Rural Ele. 
trification Administrations. Consid. 
ered an amendment by Flannagan, of 
Virginia, to appropriate $50,000,009 
for the school lunch program. 


Tuesday, March 7 


Senate held a routine session, agree. 
ing to conference reports on several 
bills, including the promotion of Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, to Brigadier General. Hear 
Bridges, of New Hampshire, denounee 
Russia’s peace terms to Finland. Rey. 
nolds, of North Carolina, and Johnson, 
of Colorado, discussed the soldier 
bonus bill. 

House passed by voice vote the 
amendment to the Agricultural Adjust. 
ment Act, rejecting the school lund 
program. 

Senate Agricultural and Forest 
subcommittee investigating the Ru 
Electrification Administration he 
detailed testimony of Jonathan Dap 
iels, confidential assistant to the P# 
ident, after Roosevelt permitted ] 
to discuss efforts to dismiss REA B® 
ministrator Slattery. 4 





Wednesday, March 8 


Senate not in session. j 

House began debate on the first 
ciencies Bill of 1944. The dise 
of the community facilities prog 
provided for in the bill ended 
lengthy argument on the merits of 
housing policy in general. 


Thursday, March 9 


Senate passed appropriation bill 
the Treasury and Post Office De 
ments and for the civil functions’ 
ministered by the War Departm 
Soldier vote conference report was 
filed, but final action was postponed. 
Various senators spoke on topics of 
current interest. 

House continued consideration of 
the Deficiencies Bill. Heard Dies, of 
Texas, speak against labor political at 
tion committees, charging that there 
are communists within the group it 
influential positions. 


Friday, March 10 


Senate not in session. 

House passed First Deficiency AP 
propriation, and sent two other 4p 
propriation measures to conferente 
committee. 

Senate Banking and Currency com 
mittee heard OPA Administrate 
Chester Bowles speak for continuati, 
of price control legislation. 
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known to be operating in 1940, and 
American companies participated in 
six of them. 

The war has temporarily broken up 
some of the great combinations. At 
jeast it has put an end to the under- 
standings which had existed between 
the British and American companies 
and the German and Japanese. There 
is a strong movement, however, in 
favor of resuming the cartel arrange- 
ments after the war. Big British com- 
panies, with the approval of the Brit- 
jsh government, are actively planning 
to restore the cartel arrangements 
after the fighting ceases. It is known 
that German industrialists are making 
similar plans. These foreign compa- 
nies hope to bring American industry 
into the cartel movement more fully 
than it has ever been. 


In Favor of Cartels 


Strong arguments are advanced in 
favor of cartels. It is argued that they 
promote international peace. Suppose, 





nat. 
Senator Harley Kilgore of West Virginia, 
chairman of the cauaailins investigating 


it is said, that the chemical industries 
of the different nations could not work 
together under cartel arrangements. 
The big German companies then would 
try to sell their products in all parts 
of the world. So would the British 
and American companies. They would 
all compete, for example, for the busi- 
ness of South America. Each would 
try to undersell the others and to gain 
advantage in every possible way. 

The governments would also enter 


into the conflict for sales. If the Ger- . 


man government found that I. G. Far- 
ben was being driven out of the mar- 
kets of South America, it would give 
subsidies and other help to the Ger- 
man company so that it could compete 
more effectively. Then the British and 
; rican governments would be ob- 
liged to give assistance to the British 
and American companies or see them 
driven from the field. If they were 

n from the field, the German com- 
Pany would gain a foothold in South. 

tica. So there would be intense 
‘ompetition leading to international 

and finally to war. 

It is argued that it would be very 
much better if the producers of the 
different countries should join together 
and agree upon prices and markets. 

harmony would prevail. These 

€ Companies, instead of leading their 

‘ountries into rivalry and war, would 

ve common interests which would 
make for international good will. 

It is argued further that if the 
Manufacturers of the different nations 


s. Free Enterprise 


(Continued from page 1) 


rivals and exchange their patents and 
their scientific improvements, there 
would be greater technical advances 
and more efficiency in manufacture 
everywhere. All producers in all the 
nations would benefit. Costs of pro- 
duction and prices would come down. 

These arguments appear to be con- 
vincing to most European manufactur- 
ers and also to European governments, 
and cartelization is going forward in 
many European countries, but the car- 
tel: movement runs counter to deep- 
seated American convictions. The 
American people are strong supporters 
of what they call free private enter- 
prise. We believe in the competitive 
system of industry. 

Our theory is that if private busi- 
ness companies are free to compete 
with one another, each company will be 
prevented from charging excessive 
prices; that if any firm charges too 
much, or puts out inferior goods, a 
competing company will undersell it or 
produce better goods, and will get the 
market. 

Late in the nineteenth century it 
was apparent that in certain fields this 
competitive system was not working 
out that way. Big companies, which 
were supposed to compete, were com- 
bining, or were agreeing among them- 
selves to charge the same prices. They 
were forming “trusts,” and were de- 
stroying competition. This was put- 
ting them into a position to sell at 
whatever prices they pleased, without 
fear of competitors. 


Competitive System 


Our government undertook to re- 
store the competitive system by mak- 
ing such combinations or agreements 
unlawful. The first of the antitrust 
acts was passed in 1890, and there have 
been a number of additional laws since 
then. It has been difficult to enforce 
these laws, and trusts and combina- 
tions have continued to exist. But the 
fight still goes on. Recently the De- 
partment of Justice has been active in 
its attempt to break up trusts. This 
work is under the direction of Assist- 
ant General Wendell Berge, a strong 
advocate of free competition. 

Since it has been the policy of our 
government to try to break up trusts 
which operate in the United States, it 
is natural that it should look with dis- 
favor upon great combinations which 
become so big that they spread across 
national lines and cover the whole 
world in their operations. 


companies organize into trusts 


There is, however, a limit 
to what our government can 
do about international cartels. 
It has no jurisdiction over for- 
eign companies. If British 


and then unite with similar 
companies in other foreign 
nations, the United States gov- 
ernment can do nothing ex- 
cept to negotiate with the 
British government and try to 
get it to change its policy. 


Justice Department Acts 


But our government can 
make it difficult for American 
companies to join interna- 
tional cartels. If, for example, 
the British Imperial Chemical 
Industries, which does business 
in the United States, makes a deal with 
duPont, both companies can be prose- 
cuted for violating American antitrust 
laws. Such is the action which the De- 
partment of Justice is now taking. In 
taking this action our Justice Depart- 
ment is letting it be known that it will 
oppose the movement of American 
companies to participate in interna- 
tional cartels after the war. 

The objections of the Justice De- 
partment to cartels is summed up in a 
statement prepared by Corwin D. Ed- 
wards, chairman of the Policy Board 
of the Department’s Antitrust Divi- 
sion. This statement was submitted 
to the Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. The subcommittee is 
headed by Senator Kilgore of West 
Virginia. The report makes the fol- 
lowing case against cartels: 

Cartels raise the prices of their 
products to their consumers. Take the 
case, for example, of tungsten carbide, 
a hard metal composition which is 
used to harden steel and is necessary 
to the tool industry so important in 
war. The cost of manufacturing tung- 
sten carbide is $8 a pound. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company, before it joined 
an international cartel, sold tungsten 
carbide at $50 a pound. Then it formed 
an agreement with the Krupp Com- 
pany of Germany. The German com- 
pany agreed not to try to sell its prod- 
ucts in this country. The General 
Electric Company was thus freed from 
competition. It could raise the prices 
without fearing that it would be under- 
sold. Thereupon it raised the price of 
tungsten carbide to $453 a pound. 

Another case: A certain chemical 
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GALLOWAY 


GERMAN INDUSTRIAL GIANT. Before the war, German industry was dominated by 
combinations. 


The Krupp works at Essen, Germany, was among the 
id arrange to work with foreign largest of the concerns participating in international cartels. 





Through 
chemical 
a few companies. 


EWING GALLOWAY 
cartel arrangements, much of the world’s 
industry has come under the control of 


product was used in the manufacture 
of airplanes. It was also used by den- 
tists in making plates. After the 
American chemical companies had 
joined hands with the German compa- 
nies and had thus freed themselves 
from the danger of competition, they 
charged 85 cents a pound for this 
material when it was used by the air- 
plane companies. They put the same 
material in a different package and 
sold it to dentists for $45 a pound. 
When the dentists saw what was hap- 
pening, they began to buy the pack- 
ages designed for sale to airplane com- 
panies—bought their material at 85 
cents a pound. Then the chemical com- 
panies found that they could put a 
little arsenic in the material. This did 
not interfere with its use by airplane 
manufacturers, but rendered it impos- 
sible of use by dentists. They con- 
tinued to make the material without 
arsenic for dentists but charged them 
$45 a pound. 

Manufacturers of lamp bulbs, after 
having joined a cartel and thus hav- 
ing freed themselves from the dangers 
of competition, decided to make bulbs 
which would not last so long. Thus 
they could sell more bulbs. 


Cartels and Security 


Another of the arguments against 
cartels is that they seriously impair 
American security. It is charged that 
the American rubber companies en- 
tered into a cartel with German com- 
panies. One part of the agreement 
was that the American companies 
should limit the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber. The German compa- 
nies were not limited. The result was 
that when the war broke out, Germany 
had vast stores of synthetic rubber on 
hand while the United States did not. 
It is claimed that the same thing hap- 
pened in the case of the manufacture 
of magnesium, a substitute for alu- 
minum. 

It is argued,further that interna- 
tional cartels usurp powers which 
should belong to governments. The 
United States government, for exam- 
ple, passes a tariff law. Intentionally 
it cuts down the duty of certain prod- 
ucts; that is, it reduces the charge 
these foreign products must pay on 
entering the United States. It does 
this in order that foreign goods can 
compete with American products if the 
American manufacturers charge too 
much. Then the American manufac- 
turers join a cartel. They get the 
foreign producers to agree not to sell 
any of their goods in the United States. 
So none of the foreign products come 
in, however high the prices in this 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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The Story of the Week | 


On the Battlefronts 


The last few weeks have been a 
period of gatherirg clouds for the 
Germans. On every front, their de- 
fenses are tensely held before new 
Allied advances or the threat of them. 

Most spectacular is the situation in 
Russia, where a new Red Army drive 
through the Ukraine is battering Hit- 
ler’s last holdings along the Dnieper 
River. As we go to press, Russian 
troops are menacing important rail- 
way connections both here in the south 
and to the northeast, at the towns of 
Proskurov and Tarnopol. 

These two towns, within the terri- 
tory of old Poland, represent Ger- 


ACME 


SOMEWHERE IN BURMA, a Burmese 
nurse feeds a tasty bit of food to an Amer- 
ican officer, on a jungle picnic where fight- 
ing forces are enjoying a brief vacation. 


many’s last direct connection with her 
forces in southern Russia. If they fall, 
a@s appears imminent, supplies for the 
hard-pressed troops fighting near the 
Black Sea will have to come through 
Hungary and Rumania. 

In both of these countries, the Nazi 
hold is precarious. Not only are the 
Hungarian and Rumanian peoples 
restive under Gestapo domination, but 
they are also motivated by hatred of 
each other over old territorial rival- 
ries. Should the Germans become de- 
pendent upon communications through 
Hungary and Rumania, they would 
face a problem of maintaining order. 


Eire and the Axis 


Still cherishing its old grievances 
against Britain, the Irish government 
has never been friendly to the United 


The Russian Front 


Nations cause. In Eire, where strict 
neutrality is the official foreign policy, 
German and Japanese diplomats have 
been able to maintain their offices and 
travel about freely. The little country 
has become a valuable listening post 
for the Axis. 

Now that the invasion of Europe is 
imminent, United Nations leaders feel 
that this situation cannot continue 
without offering a serious threat to 
Allied success when operations begin. 
The American State Department has 
asked Eire to arrange the recall of 
Axis representatives and has expressed 
its hope that the nation will break re- 
lations with Germany and Japan. 

The Irish government insists that it 
is taking proper precautions against 
“leakages” of information that might 
hurt the Allies. More than this it re- 
fuses to do on the grounds of its 
neutrality. As we go to press, the 
British have brought all travel be- 
tween England and Eire under rigid 
government control in order to halt 
leakages. 


Straws in the Wind 


Recently Republicans have been hail- 
ing new evidence that 1944 is a GOP 
year. Among the most important 
straws in the wind is the party’s de- 
cisive victory in a special congres- 
sional election in Colorado. Defeating 
war veteran Major Carl E. Wuertele, 
Dean M. Gillespie put an end to 10 
years of Democratic ascendency in 
the first Colorado district. 

Republican leaders note that in 10 
special elections held since the general 
elections of 1942, the Republican party 
has won all but two. Added to the 
fact in 1940 the Republicans doubled 
their representation in the House of 
Representatives, they interpret this as 
strong evidence that the nation is 
through with the New Deal. 

There are, however, a number of 
factors which will come into play in 
the presidential contest this fall. One 
is the soldier vote, which has not fig- 
ured in either the Colorado election or 
others of the same kind. A second is 
the fact that the President has shown 
himself to have stronger appeal for 
voters than his party does. This has 
been shown in numerous public opin- 
ion polls where Democratic preference 
fell far short of preference for the 
President. Also, the fact that while 
the Republicans made such sweeping 
gains in Congress in the last election 











COURTESY Pu 


LOSING NO TIME. Two British Fighters of the Allied Fifth Army receive medic 
treatment at Anzio, preparatory to being sent to Naples for hospitalization, 


President Roosevelt won is also evi- 
dence in this direction. A third con- 
sideration is the progress of the war. 
It is felt that many people who have 
come to dislike the New Deal will hesi- 
tate to change the commander-in-chief 
at a time when the war is still on. 


The Nation’s Larder 


The past year has been one of heavy 
drains on the nation’s food supply. It 
has also been one of uncertainty, in 
the midst of which alarmists pre- 
dicted famine or serious privation for 
the American people. But recent re- 
ports indicate that the civilian popu- 
lation is not only well fed now but 
that it can look forward confidently to 
a well-stocked larder in the future as 
well. 

Taking the period from 1935 to 
1939 as its standard, the Department 
of Agriculture reports larger than 
average supplies of meat, chicken, 
eggs, citrus fruits, and wheat. For 
fresh vegetables, canned vegetables, 
and dairy products, the supply is only 
slightly under that of five years ago. 
About half the 1935-39 quantity of 
canned fruits is available. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials point out 
that the supply may seem less because 
a higher civilian income level has in- 
creased the number of people who are 
able to buy all the food they need. 


Recently OPA Administrator Ches- 


ter Bowles increased the civilian meat 
allotment eight per cent. At the same 
time, he announced substantial point 
reductions on canned vegetables. The 
ration point values were raised only 
on canned fruits. According to Bowles, 
the only obstacle in the way of a well 
distributed and adequate food supply 
is the black market which has been 
draining off our food and money at the 
rate of more than a billion dollars a 
year. 


Peace Terms 


The European Advisory Commis- 
sion, composed of American, British, 
and Russian representatives, has be- 
gun discussions of what is probably 
the most significant issue facing the 
United Nations today—the question of 
what kind of peace settlement can be 
made to keep Germany from starting 
future wars. 

Although nothing definite is known 
about the trend of these discussions, 
their importance cannot be overesti- 


mated. For they are evidence thatt 
three major United Nations, th 
United States, Britain, and Russi, 
plan to work together on the peace 
settlement as well as on war manev- 
vers. They go far toward proving 
that none of the three powers wil 
make a separate peace with Hitler. 

The European Advisory Commis 
sion already has several important ac- 
complishments to its credit. Agree 
ments have been drafted with th 
Norwegian, Dutch, and Belgian go- 
ernments on the control of civil af- 
fairs in their countries after the Allied 
invasion removes them from Nazi éo- 
trol. Both the British and America 


EUROPEAN ADVISORY COMMISSION. 
Left to right: Sir W. Strang, 

Britain; F. 1. Gousey, Russia; and John’ 
Winant, the United States. Sitting in Lor 
don, the Commission is now 
armistice terms for Germany. 


governments have already ratifie 
these agreements and Russian 4 
proval is expected at an early date, 


Truman Report 


The Truman Committee has 10 
added its recommendations to tH 
growing list of plans for reconvertins 
the American economy to a 
basis. Seeing the war production bs 
tle as almost won, the committee cals 
for a limited restoration of civili# 
production at once. 

On the reconversion process itsel, 
Senator Truman and his 
favor as little government contr # 
possible. Asserting that our aim is 
get back to free, competitive ent 
prise as soon as possible, they 
cate that manufacturers be all 
make whatever civilian goods thes 
want to, provided they have the 
materials, and tools necessary 
that their plants are not needed fe 
further war production. 

Although the Truman report # 
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dorses the suggestions made in the 
Baruch report on selling government- 
owned factories and materials back to 
private industrialists, it expresses dif- 
ferent ideas on the question of labor 
supply. The Truman Committee op- 
poses a labor draft on the grounds that 
it is unnecessary and impractical. 
Also, committee members believe that 
organized labor’s strike record does 
not justify such a measure. They hold 


that better machinery for settling la- © Hs 


bor disputes should be set up to pre- 
vent future strikes, 

In past reports, the Truman Com- 
mittee has been severely critical of 
American businessmen. This time, 
however, it praises the production rec- 
ords of industry. J 


Lewis vs. the CIO 


John L. Lewis, leader of the United 
Mine Workers, has spoken out once 
more denouncing his one-time asso- 
ciates and present enemies in the CIO. 
His charge is that the CIO is Com- 
munist-dominated and that its presi- 
dent, Philip Murray, is “a prisoner 
in his own union.” 

Most observers interpret this latest 











LITTLE IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 


John L. Lewis 


_ Lewis outburst as a political maneu- 
to split the labor vote in the com- 
presidential contest. Opposing 
ident Roosevelt and knowing that 
CIO, through its Political Action 
ittee, plans to mobilize labor 
rt behind him and the Demo- 
tratic party, Lewis, they believe, hopes 
to alienate part of the President’s CIO 
support by stirring dissension among 
various CIO groups. . 

But exactly how Lewis will attempt 
to exert political influence in the No- 
vember election is not yet clear. Re- 
lations between him and the AFL, 
which he attempted to rejoin, are still 
deadlocked, with Federation leaders 
showing increasing coolness toward 
the prospect of accepting Lewis and 
his miners back in their ranks. 


Coal Strike in Britain 


Mining in South Wales is almost at 
4 standstill as we go to press. More 
than 160,000 miners—about 22 per 
cent of Britain’s total—are out on 
strike. Adding to an already existing 
fuel shortage of some proportions, the 
strike has cost the country nearly 
200,000 tons of coal so far. Both 
British war industry and transporta- 
tion are seriously threatened. 

The dispute between the Welsh min- 
fs and their employers arose two 
Months ago, when one of Britain’s 

tribunals awarded a pay increase 

to unskilled workers employed at the 
mine surface. Skilled workers judged 
award unfair, saying that it placed 
workers’ pay too near the 


PREPARING FOR BATTLE. Y 


ugoslavy women are 
to get into the battle with Marshal 


level of their own and provided no 
compensation for men doing especially 
dangerous underground work in the 
mines. 

This first serious British coal strike 
since 1926 is condemned by national 
leaders of the miners’ unions. The 
government is now insisting that the 
miners return to work and then sub- 
mit the problem to arbitration. 


THE CARTEL ISSUE 
(Concluded from page 3) 


country may be. Thus private corpo- 
rations acquire the power to destroy 
the effectiveness of laws enacted by 
our Congress, 

Such are the arguments against 
cartels which are advanced by officials 
of the Justice Department. Public 
opinion in the United States is di- 
vided concerning the wisdom of the 
Department’s attempt to keep Ameri- 
can companies out of the international 
cartels. It is contended in some quar- 
ters that, whether we like it or not, 
the industries of the other nations are 
being organized on a national scale. 
For example, in Germany there is no 
attempt to enforce competition. There 
is a tendency to form trusts in all lines 
of industry. The chemical industry is 
not divided into scores of competing 
companies. The German chemical in- 
dustry works as a unit, and it will be 
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rigid military training 


combined after the war with the Brit- 
ish and French chemical industries. 
It will be impossible, it is said, for 
individual companies in the United 
States to buck the competition of this 
great international organization. If 
our companies do not join the big 
international chemical cartel, they can- 
not compete with it. It will be so 
strong that it can undersell them in 
any particular region where they try 
to sell their goods. The same thing 
will be true of other industries. So 
we will have to join the movement or 
else America will lose out in world 
trade. 

Those who hold to this view think 
that means may be devised whereby 
we may have the benefits of cartels 
without the present dangers and dis- 
advantages. Some think that dangers 
could be avoided if all cartel arrange- 
ments were made public. Then our 
government and the people could be on 
the look-out for abuses and laws might 
be devised to check antisocial practices 
as they develop. 

A more drastic plan, but one which 
has considerable support, is to give the 
government a share in the control of 
all companies which have affiliations 
with foreign firms.. It is argued that 
such a plan would insure that private 
companies could not make interna- 
tional agreements which are contrary 
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It isn’t so hard to live on a small salary 
if you don’t spend it all trying to keep it 
a secret.—GRIT, 

* * * 

The Ukraine appears to be having an 
early spring this year. Roads are muddy, 
rains are heavy, and the Nazis are run- 
ning in a steady stream.—BRUBAKER IN 
THE NEW YORKER. 

~ * * 

A young man away from home on a 
new job wrote back: “Have been made 
foreman—feather in my cap.” And two 
months later he wrote again: “Have 
been made manager—another feather in 
my cap.” 

At the end of a year, however, he 
wrote: “Fired—send money.” 

To which his family replied: “Use 
feathers—fly home.”—SELECTED. 

* * 7 

“Well, how’s that new secretary you 
hired doing by now?” g 

“I sup she’s doing all right. She’s 
got the files and other things so mixed up 
that we just can’t get ——— her.” 

—PATHFINDER. 
* ~ o 

A businessman has bequeathed two fac- 
tories to one of his sons. We presume 
this is what is technically known as “giv- 
ing him the works.”—SELECTED. 

7 * 7 

A soldier on the march felt something 
in his boot. His toe became painful and 
he was limping badly by the time he got 

to camp. He took off his boot and 
sock to bathe his blistered foot and found 
a pellet of paper lodged in the toe of the 


sock. On it was written: “Good luck to 
the soldier who wears these socks!”—SE- 
» * - ~ : 


“Did the new play have a happy end- 


ing?” 
“Oh, sure, everybody was glad when it 
was over.”—SELECTED. 

7” ” 7 


_ “One thing you must say about boxers 
is that they are considerate.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, they must always look out for 
the rights of others.”—-SELECTED. 





OWEN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


all the children’s war toys and 
is a first-class case of 


to the interests of the people or gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Steps are already being taken to- 
ward the adoption of such a course as 
this with respect to the oil industry. 
The government has formed a Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation and is pre- 
paring to build a pipeline across Saudi 
Arabia at a cost of $150,000,000. This 
plan would put the government into 
partnership with companies developing 
Arabian oil. There is discussion of 
plans whereby the government may 
also participate in the ownership and 
control of airlines doing an interna- 
tional business. 

The cart] problem is full of diffi- 
culties. Public opinion on it is still 
vague and uncertain. The subject will 
no doubt be more sharply debated as 
the end of the war approaches. Car- 
tels are already looming before us as 
an outstanding issue of the postwar 
period. 





News Quiz 





1. As the terms are commonly used, 
what is the difference between a cartel 
and a trust? 


2. What action is the United States De- 
partment of Justice taking against car- 
tels at present? 


3. Name two German concerns which 
have figured in the cartel question during 
recent years. 


4. What is the princi argument 
against cartels? The rineipel argument 
in favor of them? 


5. Describe the principal proposals that 
ners, , been made for the regulation of 
¢c 8. 


6. What are the three main objectives 
of the present Anglo-American air as- 
sault on Germany? 


7. True or false: American daylight 
bombers over Germany seek to avoid 
a fighter planes as much as pos- 
sible. 


8. What is the difference between air 
superiority and air supremacy? 


9. Describe the principal difference be- 
tween the bombing raids of the United 
States Army Air Forces and those of the 
Royal Air Force. ~ 


10. What percentage of losses is con- 
sidered “excessive” in a raid? 


11. Describe the important activities 
of the Senate Truman Committee, 


12. With what important problem is 
the European Advisory Commission now 
dealing? 


13. Why are the United States and 
Great Britain concerned about develop- 
ments in Eire? 
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BACK TO BASE. Somewhere in England, Flying Fortresses return to their bases after penetrating deep into the heart of Hitler’s 


empire. 


Air War—Prelude to Invasion 


in the battles now raging over the skies 
of Germany and the occupied lands. 
An examination of the targets which 
the USAAF and the RAF have chosen 
during the last month shows how re- 
lentlessly this program is being fol- 
‘lowed. All the important aircraft 
centers of the Reich and occupied ter- 
ritory have been returned to time and 
again by American and British ar- 
madas. Leipzig, Stuttgart, Bruns- 
wick, Gotha, Halberstadt, Regensburg, 
Augsburg, and other centers of air- 
craft production have been ferreted 
out as vital targets. 

Attention has been focussed not only 
on the assembly plants but also upon 
factories which produce the essential 
parts for the Messerschmitts and other 
fighter planes. It is not without sig- 
nificance that one of the objectives of 
the heavy American raids on Berlin 
was an important ball-bearing factory 
located in the suburbs of the city. This 
factory is said to be the last remaining 
source of ball bearings after the de- 
struction of other centers in previous 
raids. 

Nazi Losses 


How effectively our air battles 
against German aircraft production 
have been carried out is indicated by 
the figures on Nazi losses. It is, of 
course, impossible to gauge the de- 
struction with complete accuracy be- 
cause all the secret factories and pro- 
duction centers are not known. How- 
ever, by studying the photos taken by 
reconnaissance planes and the figures 
on aircraft production available to 
British and American intelligence offi- 
cers, it is possible to come to fairly 
reliable estimates. Between 40 and 50 
per cent of the factories producing 
German aircraft are said to have been 
put out of commission. This high 
estimate does: not mean, however, that 
the production of fighter planes will 
automatically drop 50 per cent at 
once. As Drew Middleton warns in 
a recent article in the New York 
Times: 

While some factories have been classed 
at producing such and such a percenta 
of the entire German ter aircraft, it 
is inadvisable ‘to concl from their de- 
struction that enemy fighter production 
will be cut that The 
enemy undoubtedly has other factories, 
not yet bombed, that are either in opera- 
“tion or are available for production, and 
the interruption of the supply of menor 


vital to fighter production, such as 
bearings, will not immediately halt pro- 


(Concluded from page 1) 


duction in the undamaged factories as 
long as reserve stocks are available. 


Thus, in order to make the losses of 
factories felt in terms of reduced re- 
placement of fighter planes, it will be 
necessary for American and British 
planes to prevent the destroyed and 
damaged plants from being rebuilt 
and repaired and also to destroy sub- 
stitute factories wherever they may 
be scattered. If the objective is to 
be reached, Germany must be given no 
time to recoup her losses and her 
sources of supply must be crippled 
even more than they have been. 


Forcing a Fight 


In the latest phase of the air war, 
increasing attention has been given to 
engaging the Luftwaffe in battle. It 
is not only a question of sending our 
air fleets over the continent to de- 
stroy strategic industrial centers. It 
is also a question of sending them 
over targets which the Germans are 
obliged to defend. When 800 or a 
thousand American bombers go out 
on a mission, escorted with an equal 
number of fighters, it is now not seek- 
ing to avoid German fighters but 
rather to force them into the skies so 
that they may be knocked out. 

This is one reason why, during re- 
cent weeks, American bombers have 


*gone out in such large numbers over 


important German cities. The mili- 
tary leaders know that the Germans 
will have to defend these cities with 
all the air power they possess. They 
have to send their fighters into the 
skies. Both our bombers and our 
fighters have been designed for this 
type of combat. We hope to destroy 
in the skies as many of the fighters as 
we can and to force the Germans to 
use their reserves in these battles. 

That the Allies are achieving good 
results in their purpose of knocking 
the Luftwaffe from the skies is seen 
by the recent American bombings of 
Berlin. Nazi fighters were sent up 
to meet our armada as far as 150 
miles away from the capital and fought 
all the way to the target. How deeply 
the Nazis are dipping into their re- 
serves of aircraft is, of course, not 
known, but in the Berlin raids it is re- 
ported that even training planes were 
used to fight off the Americans. 

In these latest struggles for mastery 
of the skies over Europe, we have sus- 





tained relatively heavy losses. In the 
first mass daylight assault on Berlin, 
for example, a total of 68 heavy 
bombers and 11 fighters were shot 
down. In the raid of two days later, 
our losses were lighter, but still we 
lost 88 heavy bombers and 16 fighters. 
These are among the heaviest losses 
we have yet sustained, but military 
officials. do not regard them as ex- 
cessive compared with the damage 
wrought to Germany’s war production 
and with the considerably larger num- 
ber of German planes brought to the 
ground. Losses which fall under 10 
per cent of the total attacking force 
are not considered excessive. The 
overall loss of American and British 
planes is now about five per cent. 

An important fact to keep in mind 
about our losses, moreover, is that they 
are being replaced very quickly. The 
Germans are unable to destroy our air- 
plane factories as we are destroying 
theirs, so our day-to-day plane losses 
do not mean to us what Germany’s 
losses mean to her. 

What our strategists are now try- 
ing to accomplish is what the Nazis 
tried and failed to accomplish in 1940- 
41. The great air blitz over London 
was designed as much to destroy the 
RAF as a fighting force as it was to 
destroy the British capital as a stra- 
tegic war area. When they sent their 
planes over London in wave after wave 
of daylight raids, their losses were 
so heavy that they had to abandon 
the attempt and revert to night bomb- 
ings. They tried to knock out the 
RAF as a prelude to invasion. We are 
now trying to do the same thing with 
the Luftwaffe. If our losses do not 
mount higher than they have been, we 
shall succeed. The fact that three gi- 
gantic raids could be made on Berlin 
in daylight within a period of 72 hours 
indicates the size of our reserves. 


Strategic Bombing 


Throughout the months that have 
preceded the present onslaught against 
Hitler’s fortress, the strategic objec- 
tives of both our air forces and the 
RAF have changed with the needs of 
war. When England was threatened 
with an invasion from across the 
Channel, the full weight of the RAF 
had to be used for defensive purposes 
at home, to prevent the Germans from 
gaining mastery of the skies over the 


British Isles. It was only when the 
Battle of Britain had been won that 
a new role could be mapped for the 
RAF. That role was to strike at Ger. 
many with as much force as could be 
mustered. 

The overall strategy of the RAF hag 
been—at least in part—to use air. 
power for the same purpose that a 
sea blockade is used; that is, to sap 
the fighting power of the enemy. The 
great RAF raids have been night 
raids which struck at the great indus. 
trial centers of the Reich. The Brit 
ish have carried out what are known 
as “area bombings,” in which the at 
tempt has been made to destroy ag 
much as possible of the great indus. 
trial centers without paying too much 
attention to specific targets. . 

Of course, the areas chosen for ip- 
tensive bombings have included those 
whose destruction was most vital to 
the war purposes at the time. . For 
example, RAF targets in the summer 
of 1941 included German cities which 
were producing tanks and trucks to be 
used on the Russian front. As the 
battle of the Atlantic grew in in- 
tensity the RAF selected areas which 
turned out submarines and their parts 
and the coastal ports which housed the 
submarines. 

In all these bombings, the British 
have felt that by destroying entire 
areas they would so completely disrupt 
the economic life of these centers as 
to reduce armament production as a 
whole. It is estimated that these area 
bombings of the British have resulted. 
in the destruction of at least half of 
Germany’s war production capacity, 


U. S. Methods 


Our own air forces have used differ- 
ent methods; have concentrated on 
the selection of specific targets for de- 
struction, such as key war factories, 
power plants, docks, dams, railway 
terminals, and so on. This precision 
bombing, as it is called, has been com- 
plementary to the area bombing of 
the British. Our air forces have re 
turned in daylight to destroy objec- 
tives which the British missed in their 
night bombings. 








Target: Germany 


Only now is American air power be- 
ing fully felt in Europe. Only withit 
the last few months have Americal 
bombers ventured into the heart af 
Germany. American air power 
England is now equal to that of the 
RAF and is rapidly surpassing 
The great battles over Berlin and 
other German cities are forerunnel 
of the vital role our airmen are 
play in the struggle during the 
and months ahead. Prime Minister 
Churchill, in his recent speech to tH 
House of Commons, promised that in 
the months ahead the operations of 
USAAF and the RAF will reach i 
beyond the dimensions of anything ¥@ 
employed or indeed imagined.” 
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N Washington’s welter of coordinat- 
| ing, managing, and investigating 
agencies, there is one group which 
stands out for its clearness of purpose, 
its efficiency of operation, and its fear- 
jessness. It is the Truman Committee, 
the 10-man body formed in 1941 to in- 
vestigate the progress of the war ef- 
fort. For three years, this Senate 
committee has been at the same time 
successfully trouble-shooting the home 
front administration and demonstrat- 
ing the way a congressional commit- 
tee can and should function. 

It began in February 1941, when 
Senator Harry S. Truman of Missouri 
placed himself on record as “particu- 
larly alarmed” over the way defense 
contracts were being placed by the 
War and Navy Departments. Charg- 
ing that favoritism and unfair prac- 
tices govern the distribution of work 
on the government’s expanding war 
program, he called for an investigation. 
The next month, he was installed at 
the head of a committee to take care 
of the matter. 

Investigations by Senate commit- 
tees were nothing new to the Capitol, 
and at first this one attracted little 
attention. Senator Truman was as- 
signed a number of freshman senators 
and $15,000—a comparatively small 
amount of money for such an enter- 
prise—and was promptly forgotten. 

But it was not long before his com- 
mittee began to make news. In Au- 
gust 1941, it issued a 98-page report 
prepared by Truman himself with the 
aid of his chief counsel, Hugh A. Ful- 
ton. It outlined in well-authenticated 
detail the “needless waste” of $100,- 


* 000,000 in the Army’s billion-dollar 


spending program. Then, attributing 
this waste to poor and inadequate 
planning, it proceeded to recommend 
more efficient practices. 

Impressed by the thoroughness and 
logic of Senator Truman’s work, Army 
officials considered his recommenda- 
tions. According to General Somer- 
vell, head of the Army Service Forces 
which are responsible for most Army 
spending, the Truman inquiry resulted 
in government savings of some $200,- 
000,000. 

Following this initial investigation, 
the Truman Committee began to work 
om other aspects of the war program. 
Hundreds of people appeared to testify 
before it on such matters as rubber, 
aluminum, small business problems, 
and administrative practices in -gov- 
@mment war agencies. In January 
1942, Senator Truman went to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with a new set of rec- 
ommendations. 

In surveying the work of agencies 

ing the war economy, the com- 
Mittee had found two major diffi- 
tulties. One of them was red tape— 
the kind of inefficiency and confusion 
resulting from too many people trying 
to do the same thing without clearly 
defined powers and responsibilities. 
The other was the influence of dollar- 
‘year men. Truman felt, on the 
basis of his investigations, that these 
officials, recruited from the biggest 
iness interests in the country, were 
“ving as lobbyists‘ for their corpora- 
and putting private interest be- 

ore national interest. He recom- 
mended the appointment of one man 
tun the entire war program and 
the end of the dollar-a-year man 


One day later, Donald Nelson was 
*pointed director of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. Very shortly 
Pi r, OPM was liquidated in 

of the War Production Board, 
largely conformed to specifica- 
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tions laid down in the Truman report. 

Next the committee turned its at- 
tention to shortages of vital war ma- 
terials. In the course of its study of 
the rubber and aluminum situations, 
it began attacking international car- 
tels and their influence on American 
corporations (see page 1). 

Later, other phases of the home 
front effort were investigated with 
equal thoroughness. While the Tru- 
man Committee has fallen far short 
of having all its recommendations 
adopted or all the abuses it pointed out 
corrected, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that its investigations have 
saved our government close to a bil- 
lion dollars. 

What is responsible for this remark- 
able record? There is nething unique 
in the makeup of the committee itself. 
Composed of six Democrats and four 
Republicans, it includes many young 
and relatively inexperienced legisla- 
tors. Along with congressional old- 
sters, Connally of Texas and James 
Mead of New York, the committee is 
composed of such comparative new- 
comers as Senators Wallgren of Wash- 
ington, Ferguson of Michigan, and 
Ball of Minnesota. Other members 
are Burton of Ohio, Kilgore of West 
Virginia, Hatch of New Mexico, and 
Brewster of Maine. 

Nor is it to be found in the per- 
sonality of Senator Truman himself. 
Grayhaired, 50-year-old Harry S. 
Truman is much more a typical grass- 
roots American legislator than an in- 
spired leader. He does not pretend 
to have elaborate political theories or 
world-shaking plans. In his own es- 
timation, he is “just a farmer who 
happens to be in the Senate.” 


In 1922, he was elected judge in the 
County Court of Jackson, Missouri. 
During the next few years, he studied 
law and worked with Tom Pendergast, 
the Democratic party boss of Kansas 
City. In 1930, as presiding judge of 
the Jackson County Court, he was re- 
sponsible for the construction of $60,- 
000,000 worth of highways and public 
buildings in the county. 

In 1934, with the help of the Pen- 
dergast machine, Truman was elected 
to the United States Senate. Just be- 
fore he came up for reelection, the 
Pendergast machine was broken as 
Pendergast himself was convicted of 
income tax evasion. But Truman’s 
reelection in 1940 demonstrated that 
he was a vote-getter in his own right 
rather than a pawn of the political 
organization in power. 

The clearest reason for the Truman 
Committee’s profitable work of the 
last three years lies in its methods 
and its insistence upon expert staff 
help. The usual thing for a com- 
mittee of this type to do is to appoint 
a lawyer for political reasons and 
build a staff of clerks and stenog- 
raphers along with a few investi- 
gators borrowed from the different 
government bureaus. ~ 

The Truman Committee proceeded 
differently. Senator Truman chose 
his counsel, Hugh Fulton, on the ad- 
vice of the Justice Department and on 
the strength of Fulton’s record with a 
highly successful New York commer- 
cial law firm. Then he hired three 
assistant attorneys—men with excel- 
lent legal records and no political con- 
nections. Six field investigators with 
long experience in fiscal affairs 


rounded out his staff. Today a few 





The Work of the Senate Truman Committee 


investigators with qualifications in 
particular fields have been added. 

The committee’s main working prin- 
ciple is cooperation. Although its 
members are of differing political . 
parties, they work together harmoni- 
ously, and have never been divided in 
their conclusions about an investiga- 
tion. Each day they meet for a con- 
ference in the “dog house,”—a small 
office Truman maintains. At these 
meetings, current problems are dis- 
cussed and plans made. 

Some Truman Committee investiga- 
tions are started by the members 
themselves. Most, however, result 
from tips received outside. Plowing 
through the hundreds of letters it re- 
ceives, the committee chooses its sub- 
jects for investigation from sugges- 
tions offered by people closer to the 
actual operation of the war program. 

When evidence accumulates show- 
ing that a particular aspect of the war 
program should be studied, hearings 
are begun. Management of these is 
parceled out to the various members 
according to subject matter, as each 
man has his own specialty. 

Businessmen, labor leaders, and gov- 
ernment officials are called to give 
testimony. After this has been pre- 
sented, the committee members and 
their attorneys take over for a period 
of questioning. Then the results are 
discussed by the whole group, recom- 
mendations framed, reports issued. 

Just as startling as the amounts of 
money Truman Committee investiga- 
tions have saved the government is 
the small amount of funds on which 
the committee has operated itself. To 
save Uncle Sam a billion, the Truman 
Committee has spent less than 
$200,000. 
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The World at War is a motion pic- 
ture packed with excitement, and all 
of it is true. The picture shows Japa- 
nese soldiers marching into China in 
1931, Italians conquering Ethiopia in 
1935, and Hitler demanding more land 
at Munich in 1988. Then comes war 
in Europe. Nazi bombs destroy War- 
saw and Rotterdam, and Nazi tanks 
overrun Greece. Finally the Germans 
attack Russia, the Japanese attack the 
United States, and the whole world 
is at war. 

Recent history that we’ve all read 
about comes to life on the screen in 
this full-length picture prepared for 
and released by the Office of War In- 
formation of the United States gov- 
ernment. It was made up largely of 
newsreels from the years 1981-1941. 
All scenes are actual happenings. 
None were staged. Several were 
taken by German and Japanese cam- 
eramen, whose films were later cap- 
tured or confiscated. 

While The World at War does not 
attempt to bring the story up to date 
as of 1944, it is an excellent and ac- 
curate portrayal of historical back- 
ground. It helps us understand why 
we are at war. 

Some of you may have seen The 
World at War when it was shown in 
theaters throughout the United States 
during 1942 and 19438. Now it is 
available in 16mm. prints so that it 
can be shown in schools. It may be 
borrowed from distributors who han- 
dle OWI films. The service charge is 
$2.50 per week. Running time is 44 
minutes. 
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Facts About Magazines 


The National Geographic 


NE of the staples in almost every 
magazine library is the dignified 
but colorful National Geographic Mag- 
azine. For 56 years, this publication 
has appeared each month to record the 
activities of the National Geographic 
Society. and to present the findings of 
explorers, geographers, and world 
travelers everywhere. 

The Society which sponsors this 
magazine was formed in 1888 to fur- 
ther geographical research. An or- 
ganization of serious scigntists, it pub- 
lished the National Geographic Maga- 
zine with no attempt at populariza- 
tion. Society members were its only 
readers and circulation was conse- 
quently small. 

The Geographic as we know it to- 


day came into being when Gilbert 
Grosvenor, present editor of the maga- 
zine, assumed his post some 44 years 
ago. At the time, it was operating at 
aloss. Keenly interested in expanding 
the Society’s program of scientific ex- 
peditions, Grosvenor felt that it should 
increase its funds by turning the mag- 
azine into mass-circulation periodical. 

After a long struggle with other 
trustees of the Geographic Society, he 
won his point. The Society popular- 
ized its magazine and began selling 
subscriptions to the general public. 
The old form was kept, however, and 
even today, buying a subscription to 
the Geographic means being admitted 
to membership in the Society. 

The new policy worked just as 
Grosvenor had planned. Today the 
Geographic’s circulation totals 1,200,- 
000. In addition, it has received lega- 
cies exceeding the $100,000-mark in 
the past 40 years. 

Using its prosperity to scientific 
ends, the Society has since sponsored 
about 100 expeditions for scientific 
research. Among the most fruitful 
was its expedition to Mexico, where 
the oldest man-made object in the 
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New World was discovered. Along 
with this relic—a stone engraved with 
Mayan writing—many other valuable 
fossils and historic tokens were uncov- 
ered. 

In 1935, in a flight sponsored jointly 
with the U. S. Army, Society scien- 
tists ascended in the world’s largest 
balloon to the record altitude of 72,395 
feet. In 1937, in cooperation with the 
Navy, a Geographic Society expedition 
photographed a solar eclipse from the 
Pacific island of Canton. The Society 
also cooperated with Dr. William Beebe 
in his deep-sea explorations off the 
coast of Bermuda. 

In presentation, too, the Geographic 
Society has played the pioneer role. 
Emphasizing picture material more 
than writing, the National Geographic 
Magazine has always featured out- 
standing photography, both from the 
technical standpoint and with regard 
to beauty. 

It was among the first publications 
to use the flashlight photographs of 
wild animals. Likewise, it led the 
field in the use of color photographs. 
Among its first scoops in this line 
were the first autochrome photographs 
taken on the ocean floor, the first nat- 
ural-color photographs of the Arctic, 
and the first natural-color picture of 
an eclipse. 

Geographic Magazine contributors 
through the years have included such 
important explorers as Roald Amund- 
sen, discoverer of the South Pole, 
Robert E. Peary, discoverer of the 
North Pole, William Beebe, deep-sea 
specialist, Sir Wilfred Grenfell of 
Labrador, and many others. 

Besides pictures, maps are a great 
Geographic specialty. The Society 
has on its staff some of the finest 
cartographers in the United States. 
Most articles appearing in the maga- 
zine are well documented with their 
work and, in addition, the Society 
maintains a map service which sells 
maps and charts to schools and indi- 
viduals. 

These maps, along with a wealth 
of other Geographic material, are be- 
ing used to advantage in the war 
effort. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments use the Society’s research facil- 
ities in getting information about 
weather, food, bombing objectives, 
transportation facilities, and terrain 
in distant military areas. Other 
agencies, like the Foreign Economic 
Administration, use them in studying 
foreign resources. 

For the student, the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine would always hold 
an unending supply of interesting and 
informative material. Now that war 
is emphasizing the importance of geog- 
raphy on the course of world affairs, 
this material becomes both increas- 
ingly interesting and additionally vital 
to understanding of the day’s events. 


National Geographic Society Building in Washington, D. C. 
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John W. Vandercook 


AKE the dramatic good looks of 

Edward R. Murrow and the globe- 
trotting background of Lowell 
Thomas, add a crisp Vandyke beard, 
and you have John W. Vandercook— 
the man whose suave voice ushers in 
the scattered correspondents reporting 
from NBC’s “News of the World” pro- 
gram each Monday through Friday 
evening. You have also one of radio’s 
better news commentators. 

Summarizing the highlights of the 
day’s news, Vandercook rounds out the 
program with pertinent background 
information, often gleaned from his 
own wide experience. In addition, he 
gives his interpretations of the mean- 
ing behind events. While his com- 
ments are brief and not deeply in- 
fused with political philosophy, they 
are always soundly thought out and 
illuminating. 

Before starting his radio career, 
John W. Vandercook had tried almost 
everything else in the way of occupa- 
tions. Leaving Yale University after 
his freshman year, he spent two years 
trying to establish himself as an actor. 
This venture proved so unsuccessful 
that toward the end he was working 
as night watchman at a rummage sale 
in order to support himself. 

The next step was newspaper work. 
For several years he wrote editorials, 
features, and straight news for papers 
in Columbus, Ohio, New York City, 
Washington, and Baltimore. In Balti- 
more he was also drama, book, music, 
and motion picture critic. But this 
journalistic phase ended in 1925 when 
he left his job as feature editor of 
the New York Graphic. 

A few months later, he and his wife 
set out on the first of a series of long 
journeys to out-of-the-way corners of 
the world. This trip, deliberately ar- 
ranged on the simplest possible scale, 
took them to the interior of Dutch 
Guiana. Here they studied the curi- 
ous native tribes living in the South 
American jungle and Vandercook 
wrote his first book, Tom-Tom. A 
serious anthropological essay, this 
book is required reading in a number 
of universities. 

An expedition to Haiti. followed. 
Returning home, the Vandercooks 
spent months on historical research. 
Then Black Majesty, a biography of 
the island’s Negro king, Henri Chris- 
tophe, appeared in 1928. For many 
months this book held its place on 
the best seller lists, selling a total of 
more than 100,000 copies. 

The following year saw Vandercook 
traveling on foot through uncharted 


sections of Liberia. Then he 
wife walked over 600 miles 6 
Cameroons in central Africa. 
this, they turned their attentif 
the islands of the Southwest F 
Visits with headhunting 
the discovery of a previously unl 
river in the Solomon Islands, 
long voyage by dugout canoe 
lighted this period of exploratia 
Between trips, Vandercook 
Although his travel books 
ways popular and such leading 
zines as the National Geogr 
Harpers, Asia, and Liberty publ 
his articles regularly, he also 4 
several mystery stories, a novel 
a few biographies as well as a ft 
of short stories. 
In all, Vandercook has visited 
than 70 foreign countries. 
though he had planned it, a 
many of the neglected parts 
world where war has flamed in g 
est intensity are places which 
made his specialties. i 
Actually, it was knowledge of 
raphy which gct him his job’ 
news commentator. At the time’ 
Britain and the United States” 
conducting negotiations over mi 
bases among the Caribbean 
Vandercook paid a social call 
NBC vice-president. In the cou 
conversation, his friend 
much Vandercook knew about 
Indies. Having studied this 
the world in great detail, Vane 
began to tell him. It was 1 
quickly. That night a new co 
tator went on the air. Since tha 
broadcast, which took place i 
tember 1940, John W. Vanderee 
been a regular NBC comment 
He credits most of his skill # 
lyzing events at the battlefronté! 
knowledge of geography. By? 
ing on what kind of terrain 
gagement is going on, he 
is easy to tell what kind of 
will be used, and the likely ov 
Vandercook often brings Hi 
experiences into his broadcasts.” 
ing covered so many of the ¢ 
porary battlefronts as an exp 
usually has a fund of stories to 
theater of operations. Althou 
most spectacular trips have 
the more primitive parts of thé? 
he is equally well supplied wi 
hand knowledge of the Europef 
tinent. Not the least importal 
of his background as a comme! 
the fact that he was in both™ 
and Germany during the e! 
of the present war. ; 








